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This resource unit has been prepared by William E# Garland ^ 

it V . ■< • ^ , 

research associate on the staff of Project Africa, a social studies 
curriculum research and development project located at Carnegie«*Mellon 
University in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania^ It is based on research con- 
ducted by Lynn mtchell and Ernest Valenzuela, experienced classroom 
teachers of African hlstoi^^ and culture. The unit itself has been 
desipned in consultation with leading specialists on African religion 
and cul^e, including Dr. Fela Sowande of Howard University, and the 
Cultural Affairs Office of the Nigerian Embassy in Washington, D.C.. 

This resource unit consists of an introduction and two major 
parts. In the introduction, Garland outlines several different 
ways to organize a study of traditional .^rlcan religion and points 
out some problems inherent in each approach. 

An annotated bibliography of selected sources on various aspects 
of traditional African rell|;lm^ Part I of this report. In^^ 

eluded here are brief descriptions of selected materials that will 
prove useful in classroom study of traditional African religion. T^ 
materials have been classified and annotated in a variety of ways. 
Reference to this list may provide' materials and/or ideas which will 
make possible the development of units of study on traditional African 
religion Organized along the lines of one or more of the approaches 
suggested by Mr. Garland or devised by any classroom teacher. 






Part II of this report consists of a model teaching unit of two 
weeks* duration. This unit is built On an inquiry-teachiag strategy 
and Utilizes a variet^y^^^^^ 6^^ and visual as well as written Ina 

the functionality of African religion as well as the nature 




of African and our own religious experience. It has been designed for 
use by high school seniors. 

Ihis teachto unit» as reprinted here* includes daily lesson plans» 
outlines of all audio and visual materials and copies of all handouts> 

Work sheets and study guides designed for student use. The unit con* 
eludes with a copy of reading materials selected for student use. All 
teacher materials in this resource unit are printed on yellow paper. 
Materials for use by the students are printed on white paper to facilitate 
duplication by a thermofax or other similar process. 

It should be noted that the teaching plan and instructional materials 
which comprise this unlt» while designed by experienced classroom teachers* 
have not been test(^ i^ classroom settings ihey may or may not be 
Immediately useful for any specific curriculum of group of students. 






They are presented here* rather . as a model of one pcssibie way to 
introduce a study of traditional Afr Icaa roligibn—as a suggested 
teaching unit which a teacher may revise* build on or excerpt from as 
his and his students* objectives. Interests and abilities dictate. 



This report is by no means presented as a "final product" but rather 
as a resdurce**»^8bmethii:ig to be drawn on in Wilding a specific learning 
eiEparience for a Specific group of students. When this bibliography and 
this teaching unit are used in this fashion, they will hopefully con* 
tribute to exciting and usablle classroom learning about Africa and 
even, perhaps, about ourselves. 









Carnegie*Wiidn W 
Springy 






Baffy K. Beyer, Director 
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Traditional African Religion— An 
Introduction 



Part X: Selected Materials on 

Traditional African Religion 



Part II: A Teaching Unit on 
Traditional African Religion 






UUNAl. AFRICAN RELIGION 



M a land of liiimenB cbhSirasts. 

n=f^?»! ??f 4 *'”?® fu? evident then in the religione practiced by the 

peoplee f waet region. A great number of religione flourish in the 

Christianity - Cootie as 

-f “ "“"tier their adherents in the tens of thousands, 

Nuaerous other religious sects also abound - 
thif f - itsalf. In fact, it is these indigenous religions 

**«* sustain and integrate livef 
-!l® P^piee J3^ wlwin ihey are practiced* ^ 
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to Studvlno African Rallhinna 



south of the B»h»r- tfeeper understanding of the peoples of Africa 

K^S«hr!^ -!a'^?^ ^ the habitat in Mbl.,h they live, their 

In'^^ thav social* economic and ideational milieu 

t ® ®tudy of iridi^ePcye Afeicflfih 

«aiw orilfa^ - the impact of alien bellefe arid : 

pifi^ily upon the speclflc learrrtng objectives salsste^^ mays depending 

« SuS‘Sf1SJSa“!2^L5^2 

and ratlye deltlcp » all pervasive features of traditional Afrlcah reiioiona 

a denigration of these features and practlees^asXavaqS' 
or 'ptimlttve." Involvement in such a study could easllv innri nfnSnnTn i ®®’'“S® 
as did ^epe young Black girlj , r 7 aaally lead students to respond. 
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noSe^Sasrin^A^ *^® ^^°® attempts to diBcover a 

a dafesriptiVa level tenda 

orid^aaVagwy. ^ ^pocentric b^sea and atereotyp^ about AMc||f primitivenaaa 



greatst knowledgs^aboSrAfri wn^r eligi^ -*^hat'*irar^hlir?' !’‘®TP *“ devalCp 

l»«!?tlcS in an; Afrloan cont^! a510^hl#f3n/‘yra'^3t'’^ 
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man*8 needs as simply species of intellectual error In shorty dealing with tlhesej* 
the manifc^st functions of African re.?.igion 9 could produce a headnon confrontation 
between values basic to both traditional African and contemporary American lif©« 
appears quite certain that traditional African religion would hardly get 
a fair "hearing* under these circumstahcbiSs^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ 



A third approach to the study of traditional African religion is to center 
what a religion does for the society in which it is experienced« 

' ^e feeue of s^ be to discover how religion^ as an "organ" of a 

interacts with other major "organs" or institutions of 
with the institutions of family and kinship, 
governing, social control and economic well-being* While this approach offers a 
way to lessen the Interplay of ethnocentric bias in the learning process (and 

possibly challenge these biases as a result), there are nevertheless several probleiins 
connected with its implementation* 

|t appears that American youth are beccming Increasingly secular in their 

Thus one difficulty is related to the problems created by 
ethnCcentrlc bias* High school students may have considerable difficulty in graeping 
Mil'll to wHlc religion pervades ever y aspect of traditional Africain 

life* in turnf suggests another, namely that since "religion" il® 

virtually cbterminous with "culture" in traditional African settings, the level 
of abstraction is often so high that it is difficult for one to work in any coherent 
WPy since it appears that structure heeds explanation prior to 

tHe ihyeet^ of function, there is a likelihood that all of the me jor f ea’ltui.^es 

ap «t“rican culture^^^ w to be at least desCTibed before studying hoa the 

religious experience helps keep such a struoture (a people's culture) runninQ 
smoothlyf ", 









Should Such a study be organized along inquiry lines, a fourth difficulty 
arises* Data which is necessary to make Inferences or generalize about specific 
functions of African religion is, most scarce* For example^ the nearest approxima-' 
ticn of religious data in this , form iai fouhd in Wurdock*^^^ EthnbQraDhie Atlas 
but this work does not include data* ( whi ch makes it possible to dr aw functional 
inferences from or maJ<a such generalizations about traditional African religipn* 






^h®f® "1^^ a fourth alternative approach to studying traditicnal 

t^i^ ^® ^ ®lmi3ly accept; the inevitability d^ student ethno- 
centrism ahd instead "employ African religious experiences in such a way as to 
promote inquiry about religion in the students' own world* Perhaps the data may 
then be as a series, of.. candles which, wheh 11 gf»ted, p^^ relief 

aispaCtsJ of M in qi^ own culj:ure which before had been hidden by its "i 
^e ways ih^ which r eligious af filiatiph still appear to affect and reveal values 
c in the Uhited[ is one area which might theii be investigated* In 

this perspeCtiye, of cqurs^^ the level o f analysis may be at either the persqnel 
and idiosyncretic or thf cqltura^^ case^ only those difficulties nbt 

asscciated with dthhbcentr ism need^^ teacher * 






There ie yet anbther problem - in: addition to studeht (and teacher) ethrib-, 
centrism - which affects any study of traditional African rail gion, and Sspeclally 
any study of it based on Inquiry-teaching strategies* This problem relates to the 
degree to which *reeson can bs applied to an understanding of rsllgious' experience 
tenet or behayicr* The religiqua s^^ of human acti on is ' fundamentally hetero- 
geneous to thS secular aspects of .life* Perhaps the problem which^^ r is most 

clearly demonStratSd by orja aspect of thl^ heterogeneity s reli^on everywhere is 
based upon faith and its purposes and practices do not admit » cohsaaiiahtly ^ of 
rational analysis* It may thus hot be possible to apply tbs procedures of rational 
ahalyeis to such a diametrically opposed sphere of human life to derive any valid 
understanding of that phenomenon* 



Introduction to Waterlaxa in ireaxTii0ni!il African Rellolop 




In spite af th(3 problerns implicit in attempt!^ study about Afrlcin 
religion or in attempting to use African religton as a vehicle for gaining ini4|hla 
into the behavior and values of Africans as well as of (ourselves, such study ©an 
be a r awarding and informative experience# In order to assist teachers in plirinini 
such studiesi we have prepared the following mat larials# Rsferehca to them ihbuld 
b® t’seful in designing units of study on traditiionial African rsligion organised 
along the lines of one or more of the approaches siuggested above# 



PART 1 Selected Matarials on Traditional A frican Relioion 



PART II A TeaehinQ Unit on Traditional African Relloion 
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1. SELECTED SOURCES' OW TRAOitIOWftt^AFRlCAN^ RE€lGlO{\l a 
A* GE^iERAL SOURCES X.x r^»^r:;s. oi' 









Sel6t»^;tell (ed«)% 

Loihdefr^f ” Heiniman Bdbks>'^tfdit 

A-i-'i j .-'I ;■“■'’■; *■' 7?r.!rC‘*A'' 1'. ’ ’’ttlAi Jt-tCAir-v S'vV:’' '•’ 
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l¥Xei brief - and 



' Afrldart 



explanations of life and death* Not only revealing the common litejfiity 
motifs Africans tend to employ in such stories^ the selections also 
demonstrate •• with often striking clarity •• the resemblances to the 
Biblical mythology in the Jodiic*^Chri^l£bh-^^ '"■■ 
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reldman, Susan (ed.). African Myths arid Tales > New York: Dell Publl'rXilng 
Colp^l^'^ Sltf'lpbr Paper&^“- r 

The ' edi%or'*8 Ihti'bdub^^^ this flhe ‘cdliection of Afr^tcen prill •^tradition 
provides^ Sh espec^liy clier perepecd:)iVei of rt^ plaPe lf^olDii%raditiS 
.’r,io.vthalives..andthe„xellglons of ^traditional African cultures* 
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He:tskovitS| I Melville Thefi Humeri ^ Faetorl iOl iChahOl nolAf ^ 

Alfred A* Knopff 1967* 500 pp* Hardcover* 

Antlfirbpblogiet Rirsl^vite details the- ^erioue^fadii'^of^ 

Xijs»ro#ese 4n^ AfriPai ^ Althobd*i geheraiizatiom chan|o^fh sdcfi p' 

:%ait-area ae Africa sbPuld be a^ cidtidh, ' the auS;bbr 

^qievertheiesa has Made diifaiiabie a vil^ Ihtiiligilrle ekpidhatiWdfHhis 
complex topic* Beginning with a description of Hhe« baei'‘lln^^^ . 

essentially rural cultures - Herskovlts goes on to describe the Impact 
of Western contact and rapid urbanization on African education- politics* 
viblellglon^abdittlntdehdrtl|^;s%radltldh :^Rilh#-ieecyMmbh^^ ■ ' 

the newcomers to African traditional life* « ? iJ b c 4 ^ i, by b 






. j. 






253 pp* Paper * ■ - ■ ^ 

This Is a brief but excsUent Introduction toCt^ie general rellolous 

»v.''it|i^a^nBe'lB=4ij^cai.S«bbth;>lh’'th fafiditl(ihai*ii®':'»>rao|^ - ■ 

The author makes some attempt to present to the* r'iSdi^'”ih' 

. ®* *•’8 level of social prganlzotion - that is. the latent 

7.f«netloh.:of.>»mgl»tfKlJ'otmM--:saeeiabtllizatl6'hi'''^^ 

Ms'^arttAua^ -eis^ ei0lleatiin'i»‘W^l&k^' 
olS-<ijpl)<ldMatoreai9lBUe3:j)smclpatlahi--'-^ uSifm'=iOii'l< 'for tSe:*''liiicher ■ ■ 
new to Africa and mho may desiSfe ah IhtrfedtfotldS to the 
experiences* 
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Turnbull* Colin W. Tradition and Change in Afr ican Tribal, Life, New Yorks 
The World PubW?Mn 9 Cb#» 271^^^^ Herdpovor# V j 

Dr« Turnbull f a noted anthropologist and authority of African culti^es* 
helpe to make it possible to see the world through the eyes of membp^s 
of traditional African cultures* The book is organized around the^llfs 
pycle of individual Africans - from birth to death - and demonstrates 
tho' wayp ;,which t^ yPMPQ acted 

Out*'* by thpnibdu JPprbaps best guaMty pf Kthia work. 

Its readability -'for it should appeal not only to the adult who wishes 
to (kjpbWimbreyiPbput the? secondary 
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B* THE RELIGidjNB OF SPECIfICvTf?pi,li^W^ 






■ the selections briefly annotated bej.0W|| Inciude a yarlety,, of £ ways of f 
looking at the religious experiences of particular African traditional 
,fuljuresf,i ^;|e.c|f sou^ completely ? annotated in the ? 

Ibpleiftehlffc in .;^ej!jtion^’^ilir'i3ert: :,9 ■efvthie jbibllOQrapPy^’' 
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Chtnua.. Things Fall Aoart* f London.Su Heinsmapn, EdUCationall Books* 
Ltd.# 1967 .IPO pp* Paper. 



''jiS < W*.' 



Thinoe Fall Apart revolves around a proud end sometimes violent I boi 
w^r^^ jt?|:onKp#o w[ba, ^nde^ exist et a time]: when : tredi tionei 

values ere OTadMSll'y the - end#? 'life bePP*'^®® too ’much; of 

''eistrju endi-'b®] t®i^®? °wn;, llf efo'dfsplte the tabOOi': against 

;£eutcWefiS^ftoian^ 
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y'7*^ W.' dnB Ife wife. r Xondon^v Hein®menn^? educational'-^ Bookeii Ltd. , 

:15!69.'2(iij / ■ X6v-:o.*:rU;*^ o:r vvoMor-wi 

This is a novel set in Yoruba territory in Western Nigeria. It portrays 

r’the.,-Pord'rAi^atlon^ .betweenj To;^u*5®« J^ld®® If 1°^'* ^^® ' ^ British^: ■ > 

Lqfdniai'‘'temini8trati0iv .^qc? vr‘S 






rsdnia. The Jehanti ofvb»itana* X New Yw^^^ 

■'■• ■ ■■ ■ '!* .'•' ,’ [ y ',' ,' '■.■;■ »•' •; ' y'v" ;/ .■, ‘■'•.'j'-, ’V ..jv i’-. .4 t - •- »-.*T4 | ' »’i' •' ‘ k4''^V‘ 

tfipf ;|uAbal^ oritiinSi.®Pd) development.^ of ?: Ashanti ■ 

'X "/'ciyili^iij^ attemptej^ explain! ^^hanti-religioni 

]/]., j^mijLyi'’' and'^ '' Pf particular^ = importancei; Isq^ 

"r!!:Jt|(|sf|fe^.oni.Ofyth^ "'''iXv'V''. 'V'-rvert 
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Tdniiiiiy. Bw Olodumaret God in Yoruba Belief . New Yorks Frederick A. Praeger# 
1966. 222 pp. Hardcover. 

An Ordained Yoruba minister of the kethodist church presents the most 
thorough description of traditional Yoruba religion available. His discus- 
sion is supported with abundant primary source data - particularly in the 
form of religious oral traditions which are often translated in full. This 
work# however# has been challenged by some for its alleged ’’Christian” 
point -of-vlew. ■ 
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Kenyattaf Jomo* Faelno Wt^ Kenvai The Tribal Life of the Glkuvn > New Yaifk* 
Bandcim Housef Inc* 9 1962* 326 pp» Paper* 



J l -iC 



A Glkuyu hlmselft author Kenyatta brings to his own culture the trained 
eye of an anthropologist! andt In so doing! expertly describes the structure 
of this East African way of life* . ' v» 






Layo! Camara* The Dark Child * New York 5 Woohday Press; pp* Hardcover 

Cambrd^>biye ;«fctls|lcdlly;:^ec5|et|es^;^rte,|clea^ n)emprl.p8., ofran ^^rloan^, 
clhlldhoddi^ ?l-:ChlldhPCd Ji»hiPh!^ began 7in thei t]^fid4tip 
■f^RehchAWeet-:Af?dqe end‘-shdpd?^Ph o'^piehs^l^iidPdMfp^ . 
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■f ^irii H .,: ^ ^ 

»Jjnanyf^,.jHtesJPjaJnJj5.^ aotiks; ud., 

1966. 202 pp. Paper. 

This Is a novel about Chlshu! an I bb widower who hee dPypted')^ 
life to the raising of her only son Nnanna* The tale develops a poignant 
narrative of a woman whose eht|i^i ^ci?,ldi Is jgra^ua|ly . de son 

becomes drawn toward Western education and the new Ideas Imported into the 
Nigerian state by Western settler .«ib >1 ■ ' 
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Nouol* James* The River Between * London: Helnemann Educational BookSf Ltd* 9 
1965* 175 pp* .Paper* „C ' 

James Ngugl has provided us with a perceptive tale of tradition and>c 
In Glkuyuland! Kenya* Waly0|<i, the hero of the novel! represents the 
classical conception of a marginal man - standing between traditional 
Glkuyu culture and that of the West as represented by British missionaries 
In Kenya* Tragedy for Walyekl follows his attempts to form a cultural 
bridge between these two worlds* 









Selormey 9 F * j he Narrow Pat hi An African Childhood * New York : Pr aeger , 
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I {§slhttlll8pl^P5iocstly storyia^tbung iboyi Kofli refleoti: about llf^^^^ 

I 9rowi,^up |on-ithe :doas 19 $ Ghhte-!v >a iii|eiihat ia^^^^ p 

b,. :,...between,; the tradltlona|fi»and th%newi,:-^i;^:£%b. vib 
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SowandS9 Fela* Xfg.* (a pamphlet published by the author ahd;;’aVailOb|elby^^^^^^^ 
writing him at Howard Unlvereityt Washington! D*C*) 1964* 74 pp* Paper* 

This brief pamphlet makes a case for a different interpretation of Yoruba 
traditional religion from that explained In Idowu* DlodOmaret God fin 

ISLutoJligilg£* , b ■ ■ 
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, II. SELECTp ASPECTIE; OF TRADITIONAL AFRICAN RELIGION 

,-^ebna;'i 

A. INDEX TO TOPICS AND SOURCES 

■:rl|.^ 'i'-; .X'r'i ■p:/XX,;;';.;:;';, ,V:.J 1 "^ ^ t;;V';l.'-' t" aM;xX-ir^\X-7'i P^^■;■: ,‘V;.-- ■;■!■;. .'■■j-vr,. 



Iho Features of Reliolon 
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The many features of religion may be categorized In a variety of ways. 

An‘ atteni|i)t ’ Has been ; ntade her e to ieldct and '^ahhdtate ‘ f #om selected v 3 ^> 
sources' W'eprieehtffl’ve‘'dxamp\las*^ shMne’b/lrto 

rituals |i objidtst and %^tHlcal m dhe -miy" f^^ in ' varldue^^Afrlcah 
cultures. The numbers listed after each feature refer to 
aiphabetlzed ^and .numbered titles In Section Ilf part 6 of the bibliography 

iir4;iii*4..-:'x-x 4iiy:3r;aJ aXy':,.jl;ana,.pr;.i v 












\ The^^FiatUrasaef^^Rellgion*^^^ :S'-3yr:k.xxi ^ypaX*i:3 l«yar y -'r ‘i-ia: 

Su'Sfh;.^ „ r'naaa;': rx:.!a ^IricX xaH' xa ra.i 

0g|i|fg!fppxr4|,^ n 1;; iayPPPx-t'jyr 

- Roless';' 1, 2, 4, iOf 12, 14t 20g'"25'-*ai’^- vp scxx-a nsIaaplH 



^.T' J. #1-; II « i- 



Shrines: 1 » 4 , 21 

Rituals: 1 , 20 , 22 , 24 , 25 
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ip pipse'f- *'?P aPxpssPPl'y 

The Functions of Rail q 1 on 
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a?^:«ipxx.;' prv. Vvipp G.RVap.an,^ 

cP'-'I v ;:3 rp-x-.p:fprf ’PxibX'pj 



According to the "structure-function” model of coltMi, cCfftmCft^o^^ I 
disciplines of anthropology and sociology, a people's religion provides 
?iacred sopport fcd Jthe^^ i^ feituree^cf life* Thie^ heading 4 ficlodes 
ekcerpte iliustretivi cf iecdlar fflfunctione" of ceii|icn ae -itf is^t^ 
experienced In traditional Afrlcan'^eiyB'Of xirii r^c^p-rP^^;] 
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The Life Cycle 

■P&P :P.Y p;,pP p ey-.ppp ipjXrlanP^pt 

Rites of Passage: 16 , 17 , 23 , 26 
Education: 1 , 2 , 23 , 26 
Marriage: 25 , 26 

Old Age: 26 
Death: 1 

Social Control: 26 , 27 
The Family: 1 , 2 , 7 , 8 , 15 , 16 , 26 , 27 
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Economic Functions 
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Afrlcsf llks all arsas of ths uiorldf has undergone periods of rapid 
change In re^nt decades* Among the factors reeponelble for these changes 
>i>ari:rs^^ cChtact uhder S' vex^lety^ of conditions with 

the alien cultures* The following ekeerpti describe some of the effects 
on traditional African life and religion which have eometlmes followed 
from these changes* . 
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One Of the many areas which may be explored to explain a par tlcolardi 
tfellQlous^'bXp^riehce Is that of f he phye^ - the^ tbpography 

and climate, for example ff smohg which the •oullturb' l^ has evolved* 

As has been Implied abovSf however , religion Is far too complex a human 
expjsrlsnce to be so **^mply’V explained* The few seldbliiohs iw^ 
dSmbnstrSte the * extent to which such< ShvlrOmriental' “for css" may influence j 

the/rellglouiwi^iii^gioKj|)f:A4f|le^ , 
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1(* Achebe^ Chlnua* Things Fall Apart « London: Heinemann Educational Books 9 
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1967. 
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Education 
p. 48 



, \ 



Sacked Beliefs 
pp. 9~11 



A mother educatss her children by telling them stories 
about her people* s past. The tp|e ”%he guarre 
between the Earth and Sky'V is related In full. ' 



Fears of the spirit world are explalnadpln^thlfbbrlef 
passage about traditional I bo culture. 



p. 119 



A discussion of personal gods. 
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p. 42 






Discussion of a ^'sacred tree. 
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-IcQh 0 tnl 08 ^y..‘v^- eJ.rb5,?:;ri<*i^ai*r e*bQl5‘:;;abb 

'•,|" . bP*r;3Sff34s,,d;5fi*x? ■^:3Thp;|lb0if®^f eitiyeli#|bths 

/] 'b-s , QihcgthlO^ popooge^' ariV ^ ^ boi '| 

I biviulv^c^nsh’i.--' dbXfsifj bru.’' a’fl:/, >‘W;\y.fy\ yp? |b 



pp. 130-134 This passage Is concerned with describing the African 



View of the arrival of missionaries in I boland, Niger la4 



As a parti cylarly lucid and> humprous $ 0 §o^ 0 n ci^|fc|y^ 
event $ this passage ml ght prove useful as a springboard 
to Introduce the concept '• ethnocentrlsm*!' 1 1 , ‘: . { 



Ritual 
pp. 15-17 



W:M 



An account of the ritual to be obperyed :when 
an oracle and a brief description of Ihe reasons one" 
consults such a deity In Iboland. Nigeria. 












\ yi1c|irppjc;^^6'?fI2 ■^i.-iMiThd'^.relOttonphlp 'Of ancestor worship tp , the nday*rto? 

i''''-' . '^.i-^vtpvo .i-;v,teotivitieSjOf ,.enblPp>ihome.,:b.v';;?b:*.^^^^ t-b'" 



?me*r;C^b':;?b:t' bifs bb-'.' e^v^v^^^■.>;:.• 

5 .'^b>;dn1 ff, ai: j '.i y:;voa1i: }'!»"' ^'l f 
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Reiloloiis ^iRoiee I i . 1 .,.,;: c.;-!?' .b-s’-'Ab... 
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p . 25 



A brief discussion of belle|Q 4 reppu|irthf; 5 tgh|^e the 

guardian spirit - Or ”chl'V * of each Ibp indivld 



Social Valuear 

Pf 156 Religious norms against the practice of suicide 
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Hiiis 



op*. 60-61. 



libiisfs 



Discussion of relationship between demands of oracle and 
Individual freedom .between two of the characters in the 

novel. Xy.r;v--b;.b;:'':V 









Death 

pp. 109^114 



A burial ceremony is described here at some 
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pp» 135-136 \ 
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pp« 14^-144 
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LdfldeJ^ of tlid' 66^ thi threat of Christian 

to build their church 

) The clash betiusen tradl tlonal! t sllgiqus beliefs , and 
customs and those of Chtlstlanlty* :. • , • W,. 

Christian ideas of equal! tar lanism ©lash agsinst tr^ 
social/rell gibus dlstinctibns^^L A^lso the idea of a totem 
(in this csssi a: python) is discussed. 

Ths’ novelist rsvsals the psrsohaltsn caused by an 



Family 
pp. 26*>29 



j-jrrfln-ft ,v 7 r 
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y;< T ,• v< f. ■■-!i 






IbdiafeRoiaS 
pp. 60-04 



The annual "Uleek of Peace" is a religious eersmbny 
dbringi which time .no^ohS isf to i be; beaten in 
no work is done and other day-to-day sorts of activities 
are suspended » as if society were catchingj;irti&f; breath. 

■■■,7777 ne , . 777 ‘-:iv;:vP. rp- 

pp v:, ; /tf t p'- 

The clear implicatidii fromi'this^rpassage about ancestor 
worship is that women had a special ^ and Subordinatej 

"posil^oh iinPtheM.c 0 ltucB. 7 u P'v 7 i :7 :’ 7 j 7 j 



r‘*r* 



i^iu;Aiul<o;ii T. Mtfui gjhsLWen.} One Wife, iondonr HelSrtemann CducatlonalP Books* 



n r- 



£ducBtion 

: ;:pitipp»ui9jii^4R.rr.,MriP folk, tales; sce .employed^ to tssoff'childr^ 

social norms of the group to which they belong. ^ 
concerning the social expectations surrounding marriage 
is fully related in these pages. 

■ ' ' ' r* A. '!;UM 

:p:^ P'ui:uuii MU 7 u;u,:-^h 7 v-.rupp:; 'M^tuP 

%« The csMiflict and resolution W^^^ when Christian 

ru_.ppiupuX p ■ upbellef sMmeet^ tTadltiorwil :Yoriibe:religioiU8 beliefs ere 

highlighted in this passage. 

, :fOp«* 112*ilBuiu«M p''Trsditi;Onsl ’Bxplanstioinsyofp’disaster are"’piaceHjfa^ 

;.'p jb ■XthoespoiirtheioeW!^eligioh^..,:Chrie^^ A broad ' 



r', »v,7 






attack on tradiltfeormi eult^^ as loolcallv 

i ^foilowingrthis?ilfinvasionA^ pauuq.i ' 

. ^.ppm .pPpp. 7 ,; aMu® 

u , I ^kilturs conflict follows when people desire to acquire the 

Relloious Rolep . ». 

■ RP* . A Yoruba ortest of th# "old*' religion ti,e 

of-W^Ourrei^tBiwel'3^ is the^riOence of a 

-' jp ;'‘'|ShristUanx*!rtiesionarf in '"Proohecy"Xa8 here 

up erru .7-u;u;; XiuHes'cribed' sdemsXsimilar X'tdfthe Oelf-fulfilling prophesy 

offered by soCiolbglets.p'.^ 
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pp* 107*-108 A specific example of a way a 



3 * * PCemsaf^oi^ABlafils. 

Africa^ BloomingtCci^ipailihWi I Weca^li 



5 aB',|jllie iielet:f "j'^'seF^eclallst^^t' -^orcba 






’'jjllieiieletf''5M^ec^ lanc|uage, translates 

■■' y«l50S^e,th#^rea<ii#^^’W'^ to itflsdom^ passed down ^ 

orally through time In YoriJbaland(| Nigeria* It concludes 

::yp: Y^.i;!' 7 i£yv-m 'i:fe.;>5yy^i^thai>5^^1^ei^^^l^s^^ We have lo • ■ 



4 * Bleaker •Sonia* The Ash anti of Ghana* 



*-.t' ,' 4 r.’ 



.TV vf > .1 Lsfi-*' 

«'.f. iV,.;t.‘3fji ..«;>» 






Economical a wt .‘'m r-i^' ■ ^ n . .. ^ 

PP^^1T-48v£ AehantlvCell^^^in^^ahll, spirits of lake Bosumtivl 

*- Ad. 1 .’ ' ■ ' >-K ' r ‘ ‘ *7 “ ._ .f 4.U, AW. fi.r I i'l . A. ..Li VjJt AaV^ ^ -'. ' I- A ^ f - 



' ocr^';! 5 'ta Oi V' 



p, 29 Bowdlchf an early European explorer desisribes the Golden 

Stool Of the Aehantl and the beliefs as^tel^iA 

m&dis Siitefofthlsl^blbal^ fetibh:iHqa^^'yivv^l^ <-n': . .: 

tr,^';h-Ci? 4 ”‘‘Vn;^ fos’B C'«^^v.vl '/■'■•> r/»: C >.r-Xii<vX "? IV'V ■■ .V!,;’ vy?TK.!‘V! 4 ?=*? yy ;: : ; 

Dlscus 8 lon» cff Gblden^;StooiHi^f,t,Ashonti*^ ^^^ ^^^^ 



i^hekAshanil; 

;|^■;yyvy,■:^■.:yv y'v Is briefly discussed; in,' this passage .:^''y ,,; ; y '; .y; 



i?rli :Ofvlb^i¥fi ; abCt^^ lAshantl ; dif urnmere^andjvthe , 

[’; _ ' ■' rXv',S' ii «,y3sSOl'C'd ' f^klnf drUlftV ^i-s<s;v-rrf'; .' r- ■VISV' , 

[ , ? ^di'Sv^;}i;V 7 ^v•v , i. rrt-"'^ (‘M>iu>>\ ^ 

■€#XyyC'yXy^^ , V , .. p psryiecf' r&S:B4:t nl:- mS0lm ^'Hu'r ; , ■.', ^ ,;,- y y;7;;/', ,v.;.: ’ ; . 

Shrines , - ■ '^■'^' -'■ 

pp* 48-49 This brief passage describes the sacred gro^||!plli^ 

•' • ■■fSDf-i^H? mkH A 8 hbhtiHwl^r;e^*.ei^ht*spote:.yere^'bli^led 

wvSuiaU i^^ijoSc^Mhev flrist Mghti'^al# ahcestiW^^^^t is located;. 

|p||||||y 7 ®p 7 ^^ y .' yv' ,''vvy;y'y.r'v. ,; ^ ■ 



;-•"" #f}n,^f 49 ,‘e^:^DXq 1 ^‘yc ‘Ks:Wyahko|jbUg^rthis^e:upl?eme 'dei^y Cf'"t^^ 

’■ ■ hmM (\ f»'\nlX^‘l;'yt-SlcyKr ■ “'■ *■ '■■''■ - _..,t^\.i.!.^ Li*-- .-1 &I *•■' ■*“* 



Bi^^God^V^v? ^Iclma^e isiriav^^ madej of Him 4 f although^^^^i^^^ 

siX^mkjm, |ti^ 5 ^g:o<:isafrofnthet. 4 es 8 er /deities’ ebmeti^ecy|ppear*y: T 

X,. /'■;.' v'''-' ;: . ;y ■■',;.• ■ “': ' ;/ lesser d©ltleCA«-’i;hell?-«plr"-'‘"'^^^ located ysll oyer, the 

VV V|bV yBB 

'„ ni' ^siriOnr. a«J*».vC£il' .fnl.n»T**r» v 3 .'/*X‘>\ v y; , 

Sm Chemba* Y* S* "ArgumecVti^t.h;5j^o*i»**s$I^ 

|^||i|g; 7 E;KenyM'^'^ 



. ,v ^p^viM'j^Q'di' *?! poctemporary' and. effective^ 

fr^mi ti^eatment Of: ^hevcrelatlcnshlp.^^^^ 

illiliife||c^ili|piS.|ili|:i#iii^^ and poet who is from 

\ , ' • 'Uganda ln*Eee|:(;Jf^*tCfli^ 
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6, Couton» William, "The Blood in the Waehbaeln,** In Kbmoyi and E,i, Plphahlele 

(ed«8,), fflodeim_ African StuHies, London: Faber » X96i6. 

pp, 60-67 This Is a short story which depicts the power of a “'curse*' 

upon a highly Westeirnized African, 

7, Cudjost S, D, "Reincarnation," In Reed, J, and C, Wales (ed*s,), A Book of 

African Verse , Helnemann Educational Books, Ltd,, 1967, 

p* 19 A brief poem leaving the reader with a glimpse of the 

depth of feeling associated with ancestor worship In Africa, 

8* Dldp, and C, Wake (ed*sj A Book 

of Af rl c an Verse , Helhemahn Educational Books, Ltd,, 1967, 

iMmilv 

p^ 23—25 T^^^ by this 5 ehegiaHse author, In whlch the- 

reader Vicariously experiences the profound "closeness" of 
the anpestors to a traditional African family experience, 

9s, Feldman, Susan (ed;), Afr^ican Myths and Tales , Mew York: Dell Publishing 
Company, Inc, 1963, 

Motifs ^ -i 

pp, 112-113 Three Variations of the^^'" test" motif coinmonly found 

^ ' id A^lcan religidus m^^^ (Lunda, Ngala, and 

Luba cultures). Each myth Is concerned with an explanation 
of the origin of death* 



Political 

p, 22^» ^ ^he duther about the relationship 

hetwaen a developed polytheism and an elaborately 
hierarchical orgahization df the state. 



10, Celfand, Michael, ^'Oh the RdUhd^^^ w^ In The Maw York Times 

fflaoszipp, March ^ 

The article reveals the day-to-day activities of a modern- 
day witch doctor at work In Rhodesia, 

U Herskovits, Melvl^^ The Human Factor in ChahoihQ Afptea . New York: 

• V '-V ■ - . ■ ' V. ■. . r . . . ■ ***' 

ppii 295-296 ; Belief ^^1^^^ traditional medicines 

Is described here as "one of the most persistently and 
uildespread traditions in the African urban soene," 

fiflbUlst 

P* An ahthropologiet (Basoom) discusses the effect of the 

belief as worthless.,, 

y^hig^^ foundations on which African 

rearad," Particularly deplored here 
was the missiohary bppoeitlbn to the swearing of oaths, 
which constituted a oentral feature of eocietal control 
among the Anang people of eouth-eaetern Nigeria, 
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,i{ ,fyesu|s of Ibodan^**. In African Dp umw Fete uag[V« 1969^ 



Saeapad Roles 



An uhsympathetilc^^^^^ wiew of the arrlWl of a modern-- 
day Mger Ian /prophet. ' ; '■ 






13. John8on» Samuel. The Hletorv of the Yorubae- London! Rontledgag 1921. 604 pp. 
Hardcover. 



pp. 41 - 



Jdhneon deeerlbee the rellgloue ritual cbhhec^^ 

the selection and ozonation of the Alafln -• thO/^^uba 

King of Oyo and supreme ruler of the Yor uba people*; 
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Soelal RoIW 

■.P-, A®.*' } 



Jh®' aulhdr oitee;;-:the- o^fai:^ ;aboyt;/9ye;r'; 'one;'of the 

;delty' ,^^hango* 8:;' /wlves^::/ ::;an . example ;'0 };/ 

'^idealized” female role In Yor uba cuituri. 



14. J<ay^a® If. The Looml no Shadow . Nee York;f boMbledaf^ Co.» Inpif 1967. 

'’' Samed^Boiea V - 

pp. 11-23 Natural events (en eclipse} are associated eith witchcraft » 

:thle..:e>sierbt'j’from ;Kayir^.^e ; novel.; 

Sacged Beliefa - 

pp. 24-37$ 39-4Q; A quarrel between two inen becomes enlarged intb ^ 

,;.:/=iV,;qf::wl|ghcraft:.%An 

’l,!/;Ur|;.fChargf '^ml;gh^^^ traditional Africa. ^ 












is. kahyattav Jomo. faeino Wt. Kenya .* New;Yqrkr Bandom Hbusef ^^1^^^ 






Sacred Beliefs 
bp. 222,-227 






^^Th%;q*piit^eb,:aiorl:hed' '‘toz-Ngal 

liikbyM bb9Pie < tiy this famous 

^b^tobppioqlst^^ 












and epidemic* 
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The ritual traditionally observed to drive pij^ 
spirits” is here described at some 



pp. 253-256 
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The specific ways in which ancestor worship tends to ^ 
support the eMsting Gikuyu social structure Is explained 
In this section of KenyaH work. , Described In some 
detail are the rituals^ w^^^ famHy feasting. 



pp* 









The author delineates between Gikuyu warship of Nc^iai and 

rl'' f #?i:’,#orshlp:i of theyanoestors^;. v:p //t:; : ■ 

16. LayeV Camara. The African Child . London: Fontana Books. 



Rite of Passage ’ * ■: y”- '■ 

Chapter ;8 ^ This entire-sectiOn; relates the ceremonies which 

I,. 92-113}.;^:,^^^ Y,and accompany olrcumelslon v^ and which enlarge the meaning 

;:of ■-thej.oinipla' aot'i^^^ significant 'rite of ■ passage 

.. ..".'•for those' whd".oxperience,. it.' V 

' ^ 'V'ii*-''' . I -• ' ’5 -■■'•'■:■ ■ . , , 

‘T. =;>•• 5’.::5<'v' •'.;•• "'■• ;•■ 'I • -ft) v/ •'■’• ' -• • • •*’ ..... 

; ;45oinin the f society of the uhi^^ 



pp.^ ,79-80 
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pp« 92^X13 
(ehapter VIII) 

Faftiilv 



::'j';.Rn. i." 



.■Fl';yTr'; 



pp® 50-62 



pp« 114— X15 



Econcimlcs 
pp* 23 *3 2 

Value s 

; pp* 125—126 



The entire chapter relatee the cerernDniee uihlch precede 
and accompany cirdcmtjiisidn African pulturit 



A shake is the ‘'guiding spirit" of our family end race» 
%xpl%ihs‘";^^^ fethOT' -td' hid "small' son. ' 

Family totems are discussed - but the passage especially 
details the^^ power s’* of a mother in the wonder in| 

her^c - 

One sees the ceremonies surrounding the prepargitions for 
leavi ng home to at tend a boar ding s chool 



The religious aspects of gold working* 

Wohamniedan bsl are made evident as revealed in th® 
and porsdnal charac^ of one individual# 



, ' i|t> ■- i U' ;>i-, >' .X- i , 



17» Layet Dasiara# **The Night of the^ In Nolont B# 

New Yorks E* P» Dutton and Co#» 1967« 



# 



pp« 3 



^ii 






In this eectloni the author relstes his autobiogi’aphiool 
account of the ceremonies markirg the stage In hie Ilf® 
Wheh he ’dae to the myeterldue ^^eoclety of the 
unlnitttted*'^ 



1®* l^^ystaclf Robert A* ”The Am®^^^ the African s A Comparieoh of linagee#** ih 

and Realitlaa * BoetOfli 

mass.: LINES CO » 1969. 






A highly ueeful oomparieon of baalc value premleei in 
Africa and the United Statee* Especially reveals the 
eignifl^ntly greater rellgioys orientation of Afrloaiii 
when cdiiipared to ppopie In the Usiited States * ^ 

19 m l»lbiti§ . Dr urn Beat. Nel*»flbi . 

Enytootiiient / 

PP* A poetic expression of the preeuiied relstionshlp between 

the feafeutes of the land and Glkuyo beliefs about Ngel » 
their supreme deity# 



r ■ »'A 






20# Munonye# John* The Only Son. London t Heinemann Educational Books, Ltd*, 1966# 

pp# 137-143 The author relatee hie fictional account of th'^ ritual 

f, . :«r ;;whtdh:%s5cbmpan 'disease^ e^' -her of the 

'»lhd or of the epi^^ 



/''■'f- -i' t' ■'V'*' • • 



- .''ill 



pp:* ^0 African priest-doc an Illness | the 

billefs Vihloh 8Urr5i^^ and 

efficacy to these prescriptions jire here described and 
explained#'. 



Sacred Objects 
pp» X02**X03 



BeXiefs in chama* 



ConfXlet 

ppf 73-77 An African convert to Christianity ccmfronta, and degrades, 

traditionaX reXigious beXiefs and customs in his attempt 
3aiP more ChrieUan converts. 

Sacred BeXiefs / 

p» 4 . f A simaXXpox epidemic is in progress and traditionaylbeliefs 

about this disease are mads evident in this brieypassage* 

p, 30 An individuaX diiiscussea her *'chl,” or guardian spirit. 







Sacred Ritual 

p. 38 A brief passage disclosing the practice of the exorcism of 

malevolent spirits. 

Mutiga, Joe G. "To a Sacred Grove.” in OkoXa, L. (ed.), Drum Beat . Nairobi, 
Kenya* The East African Publishing House, 1967 • , 

Sacred Shrines 

pp. 92-93 A poem which attempts to give the a^eaclar the faelinos ^ 

' ■ associated with the sacred Gikuyu grovres dedicated to/iNgai. 
.Vi:. . %,.■ , .... ' ' / 

NettX, Bruno. Wusle in Primitive Culture. Cambridoe. Waiiiei.: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. 

Sacred: Ritual 

pp, The religious aspects of African music u ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Ngugi, James. The River Between. London* Heinemann Educational Books, Ltd., 

V 1965... -X: ^.. V.c ,v.' .V. . 

Educa tion ... ■;;v' ■ . 

Chapters 4-5 In these chaptersv tiiiaiyaki^y the hero of the narrative, is 

(pp. 16-24) taught the ways of the Gikuyu tribe by his father, Chege. 

Discussed in. these cjhapters are the Sacred Grc^Sj the 
legend of male supremacy J Isgends of Gikuyu and iuabi - the 
Father and iViother of Gikuyus; legend of the witch doctor 
who prophssized Gikuyu future. 

Rites of Passage V* ■' •; ' 

pp. 52-55 The circumcision rite as it is s^parianca^ in Gikuyuland. 



pp. 13-15 , Preparations, for the circumcision rite of passage in 

Gikuyuland is preceded by a “accond birth.” The ritual 
practices of this event are dascribed. 



Conflict 

pp« 26*-31s Trouble rlisults in family Christians label clrcum- 

44^47; 63«*65 ; cision as ''batbarlc^' although as a rite of passage it is 

central to traditional Gikuyu culture* 

p, 7£i The conflict between the new Christian education in schools 

and the ’’old” Gikuyu social structure is highlighted •» es- 
pecially mentioned is the attack on circumcision^ a irite 
! central to Gikuyu culture* 

pp* 35-36 The white (and Christian) jf£* the African frame-of- 

reference is represented in the thoughts of a converted 
gikuyu Christian and minister* 

Soel^il Class 

pp« The social status of Gikuyu religious elders is described* 

Economics 

pp* 2-4 The Gikuyu myth which ties together the landf people|> and 

their religion is described in this passage* The coming 
of the white mar. is also prophecized here* 

j^Qctgil Rolas 

p* 12 Gikuyu mytlhi - giants of the tribe of the distant past 

serve as rcile models for Gikuyu youth* 

dgot« Prace A* ’’The Rain Came«'' in Komeyy C* A* and E® Mphahlele (ed*s*]i* 
Modern African Studies * London: Faber » 1966* 

Saoped Ritual A brief but poignant story revealing the rationale by 

sacrificed to the duties 

in Luo culture in East Africa* 

Seloriiiiiev* F * The Natrow Path* An African Childhood * New York: F. A* Praeger, 
MarrlaoB 

pp* 3-5 Traditions are broken as two young Africans enter Into 

marriage in an unconventional manner (*'boy-meets-girjL”) 
and the marriage takes place in a Roman Catholic Church* 
Religious aspects are not discussed - it is implied that 
whatever they may be» these are simply ignored by the 
. . couple* " . ■ i;; ':/iV ^ 

Birth 

pp* 32-39 The religious aspects of human birth - especially as it 

concerns ancestor worship* 

Economics ' ^ -y..' 

pp* 6-7 Religion is Invoked to ensure a successful fishing seaeon* 

Sacred Roles 

pp* 12-14 ■ An African priest "brings back to life” a young child 

hovering rear death* 

Sa'csreid Ritual 

PP« ^1-74 This passage discusses the purification ceremonies a young 

boy : under goes in traditional approaches to illness in his 
r ^family*-^^' 




Sacred Roles 
Chapter 10 
(pp. 89-97) 


An excellent passage which reveals to the reader, traditional 
Ghanaian^ attltuded towards witchcraft and ’’proven” witches. 



26m Turnbull 9 Colin Tradition and Chanoe In African Tribal Llfe « New York: 
The World PubllehinQ Co «9 1966# 

££tysaMi2a 



pp. 57-B0 

/ 


While little attention is given in this passage about the 
relationship of religion to education in African traditional 
culture# it is included In this annotation os an excellent 
"general” description of traditional education in Africa. 


Marrlaoe 
pp. 139-154 


A general section relating comparative marriage practices 
among African cultures with occasional references to the 
religious aspects of marriage. 


Faaiiit 
p. 39 


A brief description (1 paragraph) uihlcH* 

describes the general function of the African family in 

traditional culutres. 


Birth 
pp. 48-57 


Turnbull generalizes about the rituals associated with 
human birth in African, cultures and specifically'^ compares 
naming practices among the Yoruba# Masai# ■ BushmahV'and 
Ba Ganda. 


pp. 7p**72- ■ 


Birth rituals followed by Mbuti (Pygmy) people are related. 


Rites of Ppssaoe 
pp. 99-118 


Turnbull generalizes about tradltione of initiation and 
circumcision - being "reborn" - in comparative African 
cultures (Ba iVIbuti# Masai# Bushman# Ba Blra). 


Old Aoe 

'.:;/ppjrj|,5^ 


Turnbull discusses the role of the elders - religious and 
secular ^ in traditional African cultures. 


Social Values 
pp. 253-260 


Effect of intrusion of Western customs and law on tradi- 
tional African beliefs and behavior described. 


Environment 
pp. 65-67 


The close relationships between the forest# the economic 
way of life and Mbuti (Pygmy) religion is compared with 
the attitude of non-forest oeoole toward the forest 
something evil). ^ 


Economics 
pp. 90-93 

Political 


The religious sspects of the ’'smithy" role is compared 
among African cultures (Ba Bira and Masai). 



pp« 170-173 The way in which religion eacerdotalizes political institu- 

tions in African cultures is explored in this excerpt, 
the example used here is the divine kingship concept as 
represented by the Ashanti people of Ghana. 





15 



The pervasiveness of traditional African beliefs about 
"power" is discussed in this brief excerpt* 

Soelal Control 

pp* 158*163 The religious functions of the control of social behavior «• 

deviance - are here explained* Included among these means, 
it is explained, are divinations and masks* 

Turnbulljii Colin W» "The Way of the Ancestors*" in Nolen, B* (ed*)* Africa is 

Peoiale* New York: C* P* Dutton and Co*, 1967* 

Family 

pp* 67*66 A brief but lucid explanation of the number of points at 

which ancestor worship touches upon the lives of traditional 
Africans* 



Sacred ‘Beliefs 

p* 188 



Social Control 

pp* 69-74 An excellent section in which divination and other African 

methods of handling social deviation is made understandable 
for the Western reader* 
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INTRODUCTION TO TRADIT^I.QNIkL.s()FRICAN RELIGION 



/ n,. * Hi li^wfc^ww I *WI^ iw i riw^ * ^ «*WI^ ’■!' 



The ^pngyege we use iCippti? "religion,” for example, 

theyg ?mear>> verivi epecliilCi andTaCuilAureffboynA^lhl^ school, ministers. Bar 

Mltzvah, crucifixes, catheckals, and sermons, among others* The primary 

unit is to expand this rather narrow concept of religion through 
ari inquiry traditional African religions • chiefly that of the Yoruba people 
of Ulest|S^p,||lj|geria. Th^^| i^jsqMi^ the features of 

|Ci^iliu|fe and to apply these features 

' "tiT th^i's traditional African expsclfnc^^^ is also designed to 

encourage students to make ftjrther, more idleiailed^ i^^^ into the nature of 
religion - how, for exBmpj^,}^?l^,|pIjgI;gn^^^^yJ,^ m^iy,, ppt ^h^ pull together the, 
various parts of a culture inio a smop||||J)i!ftpp^ 



The major objectives of this unit ares 



!• To know basic features of traditional African religion 

2* To develop a more inclusive, leas culture-bound concept of religion 

3* To stimulate a more detailed inquiry into how a religion functions 
in society 

4* To develop and refine the skills of intellectual inquiry* 



Activity 

1 




4 

5 



6 



Purpose 



jviaterials 



To distinguish between the 
sacred and the secular in 
everyday life 

To classify religion into specific 
features and to test the classifi- 
cation against traditional 
African religious experiences 

To introduce students to the wide 
spectrum pf religious behetvior in 
Africa and to motivate students to 
further inquiry about African 
religion 

To develop hypotheses about 
traditional Yoruba raligion 

To devslop conclusions about the 
nature of Yoruba religion and to 
apply these conclusions to new data 

To develop criteria for the analysis 
of written materials and to intro- 
duce students to the relationship of 
religious data to historical 
investigation 



Picture cards 



Picture cards 
Readings 



Slide— tape 



Evidence cards 
Readings 



Reading 









Activity 
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To make Inferences from religious 



Taped oral tradi- 
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ACTIVITY > 1' ^ Hi? v'x^ir '?V 2 ;H (;:' 

v''v'u'': jit', '/Vi t >}'’;■?! ';:,'f,: x;:;:”r 

■..■ . J >’■ ' ' ^ i'j I , ■ , i-zlvv !■ iiiD'r* 

A) Introductlon t This activity is concerned wltHinjottvatin^ studaMs t^^^^ 
Inquire about the nature of religious exp£)rlencea*< 'It 
designed to assist students to develo |3 crltei^ia for distingutshihig 
between aspects of the social world which are ’aacred (religious):^ 
and those which are secular (non<H:eliglous)v ; n I D; I li i l u tI -v I , 



4, 



V 1 '3 



The speclfio objectives of this activity are: * rs: ; ivr 

To introduce students to a study of religion in society* 

To develop skills in making 'ihferenbie from data^ tike 
from the social world* 















To arrange data into sacked and seciillr ci^^^ 



B) Water ials : 5 sets of plcture*cards . 

5 large manlla envelopes 
1 teacher tally sheet 
5 student tally sheets 

C) Teachirio Strategy : 



1) Ask: WHAT IS RELIGION? Wake 

a list on the board of the vari- 
ous features of religion suggested 
by students* As you do so, 
distinguish between the various 
JSgrts of religion artd the 
feelinoa which may be expressed 
about the worth of religion* 
gbyXrXi I xfe.’T' h- ^ 

■ r • ■ t;:/ tl'f'D' ; 

■» ' ... .... .... ' 

* 1 .' : M.D';' :V' -D,;: 



2 ) 






a) Divide the class into 5 groups* 
Distribute one set of picture- 
cards to each group and one 
student tally sheet* Suggest 
that each group appoint one 
member to keep a record of 
each group’s activities* 

b) Direct the groups to divide 

the cards into two piles : one 

which represents relioion and ■ 
Q!2s.:i *or cards which appear 
Mor^elated to relioion . 



yr-i ‘D.f -51 '.:Di 
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"Needed mors than ever*" 
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3) Have the group recorders report*: 
For each card» ask: HOUI IVIANY 

PLACED THIS CARD IN THE RELIGIOUS 
PILE? ‘ffCount - thei hands off the 
v U5tudents->reCorder8i and tecord i: 
ftheiniijinbers in the ^appropriate 
sppceslfoh your tally sheet*; ' 
Continue until all cards haVe^^^^^/ < ^ 
been satisfactorily tallied in 
this manner * ■ , , 

a) Tell the groups we will 
ffjSpcept^ainyi,^#! difffference 

in classiffylng the pictures 
as ” virtual” agreement and 
will consider only those 3~2t 
2<>3 combinations as constitute 
Ing disagreement between the 
groups* 

b) Select one off the picture* 
cards over which there was 
disagreement* Find a group 
which placed It In the 
religious category and asks 

Rl? you JEE THIS AS 
RELIGIOUS? Encourage other 
groups to question the reli- 
gious criteria which emerge 

to ;offffer their o tariteria* 
Contlnuei- this untii all picture- 
cards which evoked a difference 
off opinion have been satls- 
ffactorlly discussed* 

5) Make a list off the reasons 
which dletingulsh the religious 

5 f ' V PM “the rponTir eltgious: 1 n; social 
life on the board as they are 
dlsQtiiesed^ ^ ^ , 

6) Ask: WHAT IS RELIGION? Have 

the students enter this state- 
ment in their notebooks* ^ 

7) Tell the groups that m will 
continue this activity tomorrow* 
Allow the groups time to consider 
the previous discussion and to 
derive one final set of cards 
which they can agree to be 
religious* Distribute the large 
manlla envelopes* As you do so, 
tell the groups to clearly identify 
agctt envelope as yours and place 
.yQjjr relioious set of cards in 
these envelopes « 




A typical list might include 
"religious ness " 

Less common and everyday 
Having to do with supernatural 
Having feelings off awe 
• * • 

"Religion is***." 
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8) Collect the nortHC-ellglbiisf bit^-B'l?^ 
picture cards and the envelopes 
containing the religious set of 
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TEACHER TALLY SHEET - Activity ! 









R ell clous Card 
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ERIC 






1 . 

2. 

3 . 

4 . 

5f 

6. 

7 . 

8. 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 



Priest leading protest rally 
"Hippy” wearing wooden cross 
Football players praying In locker room 
Store^front church ,* , ,, ^ , 

Religious graffitti on wall 
"Jesus Saves” neon sign . 

Black minister preaching sermon 
A crowd of people 
Hands y in attitude of prayer 
Biblical scene from Sistine Chapel 
Crucifix in church altar 
Religious statue on dashboard of car 
Handshake 

Statue of John Kennedy 
Pastoral scene 



Picture Cards Adtiylty il : 
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STUDENT TALLY SHEET «. Atjtivlty 1 






To t Kit group recorder t 



Wtien y^ur group h the two 

piles I write the oowbera of each card i^ each pile In the corr esitponding 
f*ilMaPdSr below. You wi 11^ of each ciieird* 



how tlTgx sprt^^ keep a tally 

v^cdre/ of the huwber of tlrnes aach card Id place each cistegory# 



Reliolous 




R 













Card # 



2 

"3' 

4 

5 

6 

3 

9 



11 



13 

14 

.15..' 
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ACTIVITY 2 



A) Introduction; Activity two is ei contlfiuatlon of activity drts Snd is 
especially concerned with having students classl^V the religious 
axperlence into a number of parts or Into featin^eis of religion. 

The specific objectives ares 

To note similarities and differences cirriong data. 

To arrange dsta into categories which are at< once 
_ qomprehen^vre yet clearly defined. 

To generali:sa about religion^ : 

To tvsst a generalization against additional data. 



To collect data from readings. 



B) Materials s 5 sets of picture cards in envelopes 

Readings “Three Religious Experiences” ' 
Data record sheet 
Study Guide 

I 

G) Teaching Strateov 

' II M »-i. .1. mmrn» i i' ^ ■■.■■fc 



1) Asks WHAT IS THE HYPOTHESIS 

WE ARE LOOKING AT? Have students 
refer to their , notebooks and 
the statement last recorded 
there. Write this on the 
board. 



“Religion is....“ 





2) Arrange the class into the same 
groups as in Activity one. 
Distribute the envelopes con** 
talning their set of religious 
cards. Direct the groups to 
divide this se|. gf jGards into 
further cateoprias mhich 
r-epresent the various features 
ja£ relioion ^ ~ 



3 ) 

a) Have the groups report the 
numbers of the cards in each 
of the separate categories 
they have Identified. Write 
these numbers on the board. 



8 



o 

yc 



b) 



Asks HOW CAN WE CROUP THESE ^ 
NUIYIBERS SO THAT WK HAVE ONE SET| 
OF RELIGIOUS CATEGORIES? Have 
the students derive ?ona elassl-* 
fication scheme grouping 
similarities and differences in 
the lists on the board* 



4) Have the groups identify the name 
of each category* Tell them to ’ 
refer to the picture! cards listed 
on the board end asks WHAT NAIVIE 
SHALL WE ASSIGN TO THIS CATEGORY 
OF RELIGION? Repeat this pro** 
cedure until each category of " 
cards has been satisfactorily 
assigned a name* . ^ 



A typical classification may be« 



Rituals 

Beliefs 

Places of worship 
Symbols 



• mm 



5) Direct the students* attention. to the 
earlier hypotheses about religion* 

Asks HOW HAS OUR DEFINITION OF 
RELIGION CHANGED? Have students enter 
their new definitions into their | 
notebooks* They will serve as ( 

hypothesoo to tost tagalnet the rsed^ t 

Ihg assigned for tonight. 

Collect the picture-cards from each 
group* 



6 ) 



■ ' .tv .... . ^ V- ^ 

7) Tell the students that tonight *e 
assignment will^proyldiT ^an 
gpDortunity check our definitiinn 
of religion against some Sdltional 
Complete the study guide for 
■^Sffl2E£J21iL* i^lst the features or main 
categories of religion arrived at 
to|^ on ^ study guide * 

pp* 1-5 in the Student Readings , 
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STUDY GUIDE 
^Activity 2 



>«. -2® *'?" three eeee etwdlee on pp. : faf your booklet.: look 

Lch f^Stwe llstaH 2’’ '®t* 9 ton derived In c(laee today. Beelde 

gro^.e rell9lon1hIcrn\%ltrXnh:t*?ea1re!^^^^^^ ^ffi^tSoe* “f 

which f!o flat fit any of our olaeslflcatlon ^ ^ ' ‘hose lexperlencee 
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.ACTiIVJTY-3(,, 



A) Introduction : Activity thi?ei i brleF int^ to the broad sweep 

of the religious experience in Africa* It is especially designed to 
encourage students to raise questions pbpyt African religion -which 



we will try to answer in the subssi^uent actlyi^ 






^ 'i 



The spe(3ific objectives of this^actlH ^ 

To knowj th|t,^;^^^^^ people, pf^iAfeica ^s^ the Sahara 

have a Variety of r ell giou¥^^ , " 



y 



To test an hypothesis agalnstvneiiu data* 



♦J . - 









To motivate students io further inquiry about African 
religions. ' , , , 

S) Materials ; Slide-tape: "The African Religious IxperibhCe." 



C) Teaching Strataov ; 



,, ,, , ri'K i ' .V = iy-‘ J ■ 

W S e r- • 

^ ^':‘Z \ ‘!;'OCUV i-Cr.. 

■3 u ''' i. ? 






1) Ask: HOW bl'6’ OUR DlEFiNitlOl^ OF 

RELIGION HOLD UP AFTER LAST 
NIGHT'S READING? Have students 
refer to specific features in , ]y' 
the readings which seemed to ' 

support their definition* 

2) Ask: WHAT NEW FEATURES OF RELI® 

DID YOU DISCOVER? Have students 
record any new characteristics of , 
religion on their data record 
sheets along with the specific 
examples *citefl f r otn^ thp readings,' 



1di 









3) Tell the students «i»a, are ooino to 

^ a all^.g.rlq,p.s iMdx Is. 

concerned with the African relioious 



experience * As vou view it* look 
£qE. examples of African relioions 
^iihich correspond with our definif 
tlon* ”■ 

■HMMMKMB 

4) Show the slide-tape* 

5) 

a) Ask: WHAT FEATURES OF RELIGION 

IN AFRICA DID YOU NOTE? 

b) Ask: WHAT QUESTIONS OCCURRED TO ' 

YOU ABOUT AFRICAN RELIGION AS 

YOU SAW AND HEARD THE SLIDE- 
TAPE? ,, 

6) Tell the class that we will look/ 

more closely at one African religion 
to see if we can answer some of ^ I 
these questions* '*9 
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RELIGION' ii^ 'AFRICA 

r 

; ( ,, «<• Acjbi\^;^ ty . 3 ) 



1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 

9. 

10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
10 . 

19. 

20. 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
20 . 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 
30. 

39. 

40. 






Afjcsstor cult incsk^ ( Ypruboii balhoniByy 
Feimale-ancestor mask (Wpong«Q./ Cbhgo) 

Mythical Buck (Bambara,ji lyia^) 

Ell'll spirit mask (i^acbndsy fVlbzamblpue) ' ‘ ^ 

Maisk of , Parc spqlety (Slsrra. Laone) 

(.Vb.uba,:Dehi«,.yr ■ 

Clay sculpture of Goddsps Ala (Ibo, Nloerla) 

Mask of Ekpo society (ifebC^pia)^ 

Temple to, Shango, . God pf storms, ( Yoruba, Dahomey) 

Mt. Kenya, residence bf^ fcocl (Klkiiyu, Kenya) ' ' ’ 

Muslim Mosque (Kano, Nigeria) 

Forest soene (Mbujii^,, Congo) 

Muslim Mosque (Nalrolji, Kenya) ' i / 

Myths, from door on royal palace (Yoruba, Nigeria) 
liilood panel, Nigerian myth (Yoruba) ^ ^ 

Mythica wooden bowl (Yoruba, Nigeria) 

Witih^dootor^" faithful to prayer tHaupa, Nlgw^ 

Fetish priest (Ashanti, Ghana) 

Babalawo (Priest) (Yorufcia. Nigeria) : ' ^ - 

Kuduo ceremonial box (Ashanti, Ghana) - . 

Sacred Stool (Ashanti, Ghana) ' 

Koran 

Saraed headdreee of King (Yoruba, Dahomey) , 

Muslims at prayet' (kanb'^ Nigeria) ^ : 

Divining tablets (Bushmen) / n j 

Symbolic ritual sword (Ashanti, Ghanaj* 

Ritual dance : ;i 

Shango thuhderax (Yoruba, Nigeria) pri 

!KMnn^^4f^k^!4* to expsl syll Spirits (Yoruba. bahbme^^^ 

IKung witch doctor ritual (Bushmeh) 

Kall*u ceremony (Mech'a Galla) 

Klndu temple (Kampola, Uganda) 

Coptic church (Ethiopia) ^ . 

Coptic priest (Ethiopia) ’ .Cj 

Religious treasures (Ethiopia) 

Church carved from rock (Lalibella, Ethibpiia) 

Burial grbund 
Shango thunderstone 
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Sound: Mlssa Luba : "Kyrie Eleison" 
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ACTIVITY 4 



A) l Btrog|jetion 8 Activity four introduces students to the in-depth study of 
the religion of the Yoruba people of Nigeria. Its rLrpose Is to 
expand student knowledge of religion at a descriptive level only. 

It Is also designed to Introduce students to some of the varieties ‘ 
of evidence social scientists use other than written sources. 

The specific objectives of this activity are; 

To have students work together cooperatively In a group. 

To hypothesise about Yoruba religion. 

To collect data from definitions, oral traditions, and sayings. 

To test hypotheses against data. 



B) Materials ; 2 sets of evidence cards 



Teachlno Strataoy ; 



1) Ask: WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT j 

YORUBA RELIGION SO FAR? Direct i 
students to refer to the data ‘ 

collected from the readings and I 
to report the data found there. 
Tell students to fill in their j 

Individual data record sheets with j 
any Information they might have ! 

missed. i 



Students should have collected 
the following data: 



They have gofls., RrlesJjs., rituals 
songs, dances, objects, 

Do*s and don*ts (a code). 



9 



2) Say: LET*S SEE WHAT ELSE WE CAN 

FIND OUT. 

a) Divide the class Into 6 groups. 
Olstrlbute to each group one 
set of evidence cards. (Note: 

3 groups receive set A; 3 i 

groups receive set B.) I 

b) Tell the students that each ! 

M^lll have the remaindap 
ojf the class period to make a > 

list of the features of ~ i 

Yoruba reliolon which emerge 

tbls data . Each group ; 

will report Its conclusions i 

tomorrow. | 

4) At the end of the class period, i 

collect each set of evidence cards. ! 

il 













ORAU tRADITIGN 






'j ^;’ 



Vn, .5^!''' , 



A-1 



Sbmetiiiiie Irt the past^ plot agaihet Oloduivi^re. 

The GodSf It appbprsy did' hot cbre fot the idea that He uiai's the most powerful 
of the Gods Sndthdt He should HbWe control oVer all of them# They were really 
Jealous and wished this power for themselves# Sog they appeared before Him 
®nd finsisted that He* should step down from His position of authority and let 
them experiment with the affairs of the earthy without His interference^ for 
a period^ of ^sixteen years# Even though* Olodumarli knew that 'they were foolish# 
He neverthelessi ugreed to their deiriahds - only He would let them attempt an ' 
easier trial than that which they had proposed# Instead of a sixteen year 
trlalf «»!iy not To this they all qiiickiy agreed, so 

certain were they of^their coliectiVe abilities# Cheerfully, they left the 
presence of Olodumare to take up their new responsibilities# No sooner had 
they^left, however, than did 01odumar’& switch off the machinery of the universe 

a standstill# Before eight days had passed, the 
divinities had discovered themselves to be in deep trouble and were faced with 

Although they devised every means they could 
hink of to keep things going, they repeatedly failed# The heavens withheld 



DEFINITION 



A-2 



OL-ODU « 



Someone who is the supreme being; one who possesses the sceptre 
of authority; one who is superlative in greatness, size, quality, 
and worth# 



MARE s 



The qualities of stability, permanency and reliability, 
Sources Adapted from Idowu# Olodumare , pp, 33-35# 



TRADITION 



A-3 






^ ^ once a" watery and marshy waste without solid ground# Up 

above was ^ome of qiodumara with the other divinities and 

Other beings. Jh|s^^ sporting ground, down to which they 

often d^pMhdedt by^^^n^^^ ppider webs# in order to hunt and play# 

- Piodumars df cr eats a solid earth# Apparently# 

one day^^Re Simply^^^^^ aqent - Orlsa^Nla, . or “Great God#" and 

chargecl him to^et thp Job dph q snail shell filled with - 

°°®f ®^|^ 0 flys-^ped hen, a pigeon, and aeht him^^^b 

waste# threw the loose soil on a suitable 
site, iand let ^ pigeon andj the heb, loose until 

' had been covered, Orlsa-Nla 

went back and reported to Olodumare that the work had been accomplished* 
Olodumare sent out the chameleon to go down and Inspect what had been done# 
From^the first visit, the^ chameleon that although the earth 

was Indeed wide enough, it was not yet sufficiently dry for further work. After 
the second visit, however, the chameleon was able to report that everythlno 
was Just as it should be# The sacred spot where the work by Orisa-Nla began 
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rein ; tlver s ceased to f low^ yams sprouted but did not deveiopi eerb df corn 
filled out biUt; die!: rtql^:#ipent^a^d 

ceased#, Surely# jthe eerth was' about to perlehl 4t their 
had/^ IPfily?' dne^-couree ' lef t-^open. ;tOi;, them^ ::jgp'::dapK:: ■*^®'^obrht0\;;01d 

So# in stiawe* uiijth heads A and Sonfeeaed their 

folly* ithey aisb^Scknowledged his absolute eoyerelgnty end supremacy piie^ 
and thpy (Reeded #br !ls raersy.j r Jhe^^^ N 

ness and f or geye- therff* ; Jheh^ h * ^hb machine® y Of the Uniyerss^ 

and it Imrcedlately resumed rrunnlng* * "The divl^ went away' singing* ■ 



■ . . 

^ ) ‘ 



vy. 



Sourcet Adapted from.^* Sola jl tldomuy*v01odumarel GOO 1^ 

‘Londons ^LongmanSt Sr een. and ; So *’ #' '' L t d* # 
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was hame That; which is wide*' and - that Is how If’E#, the holy e^ty of 

,the-...Yoruba '‘peoplS# ■gOt;.lte-hahie*:' ■'■■■’■ •''■■ '■ ”■ 

:;V^^hO- .draaiibh- ;:dompidtso ,in . f due 

set -apOrt for the worship of the Oeity shd* 
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uik./iV \ 



t^nf;dio(^im was ■ 'x;''" .••■:■ V,V.v- 



satlsfled that the work had indeed been done# He sSnt OrlsS^Nla back to equip 
end 'embsillsh^the^■eirth;* V-;TTiie :iimbV;'Hb^'s^ 









be-His ■ edunseloteV 'dlodumar^' ’ t)riei^ 

Julcefeeuld' /^ue-d^ :dhd^slt#sejad'^'^'WoUid’"|glye"e^ 
him also :;three" other:'; treeSPwhl(df'’derS''"fuli^ef';S^|^^ 
the'Whltewbod#;^ihe: bbdd.:’:'''Thid;'Were’alsb"^t^^^^^^ 

Juices; would . 'dlsO;' '..give ; ;drthk:i: V ' hd' 'orliglhdl^^^ wh|dh,.iiad be^ • 

inepreadlnd'-ihe;: 10Qse-'earth';:8hOuid;':noW:inOteb^^ 

for the‘dwelldis^^;bf'*1ihe:S8rth ’ll :'LVi'VV;V"j.V'l ; 

■‘‘ / ,/* . V‘ . ^ ;r; ‘ ' ^ .1 f' ' ? ,•• •' _• 

Sntj^ce¥ kdahted from 1 dowu V' Dlod^ cp * ;l9«2d * 
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YQRUBA SAYING 

**Orily Olcrur! Is Wise*®' 

Sourcss Idowu* OlodmnarB o p« 41* 



A-4 




ORAL TRADITION 



A-5 



0^^ clsy# Dlodumare Himself was very perplexed over a very Important 
matter* All of the other divinities tried but failed to tell Him the reason 
for His perplexity* Only Orunmila succeeded in putting his finger on the 
Spur cs of the trouble f and that was that Olodumare needed on earth someone 
^hp should act - to whom the other divinities and men could 

cbunsel and guidance* There and then* Olodumare appointed Orunmila 
%o be the deputy and sirice then he has been the great consultant for all on 
.■earth® .■ ;■' 

Soiirces Idowu* Olodumare * p* 77* 









YORUBA PRAYER 



A-6 



”LtbJu Olodumare ! 5 L*oJu Oloflnl 5 L»oju Olorunl" 

(Ih the presence of Olodumare! In the presence of Olofin! 
of Olorunl) 

Source: Idowu* Olodumare * p* 37* 



In the presence 
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YORUBA SAYING 



A-7 



"It Is Olorun^ the Klngj, who pours down the rain In regular flow*” 
Sources Idowu* Olodumare . p* 39* 



; 



YORUBA SAYING 



A-0 



"Easy to do that which Olodutnaz^ performs; difficult to do that which Olorun 
enables not*" 



. Source: Idowu* Olodumare . p, 41* 



ORAL TRADITION 



A-9 



"The Head should be accorded His due" 

This Is the oracle's charge to the one thousand* 

seven-hundred divinities 

Who must render annual tribute to Olodumare* 



Sources Sacred Traditions (Odu Corpus) at Ifa * 
Idowu* Olodumar^. p* 55* 
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YORUBA 



13-1 



‘•L’oju Oiodljmatel ; l.®oJu Olofinlj L*oJu Olorunl” 



presence of Oloflnl 

of Olorunl) 



In the preeenee 



Sources Idowu, £• Bolaji. Olodtimares God i^i Yoruba Belief . 

londons Longmans, Green and Co«, Ltd., 1962. p. 37, 



ORAL TRADITION 



6-2 



mi 






« d«or* and Orunmna were out walking one day. They suddenly fell into 

^ ®® **’?>' would, they could not get out. They were 

Went and monkey (Edun) happened to discover them there! He 

Sfin?fnf *’® threw to them. They ate, reoalred 

thelp^vnLtan °H** ®‘'*» *'’®y “®*’® both still eo shaken by 

rould oet them“lo nnl ? and shut themselves up in heaven -ind no L 
?K *1? ® however, threatened to spill the beans 

^tSel^ Md4®pJ:ce!!^^S'’" ”'®‘“V emerged from 






Sources Babalawo (Priest) recitation at Ife, Oracle of Divination, 
In Nigeria. From SowandL* ''IFA.*' pp. 34-35. 



ORAL TRADITION 



B-3 



Si'*® ®^^®^9hts5 Orunmlla waa in dire straights; Olodumare 
of far sacrifice; Orunmlla said that Olodumarfe too should 

eacrlfica, eac^ 



Sources 0^ Corpus at If e. From So wand 34, 
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DEFINITION b-4 

* 

OLORUN a The owner of Heaven; the master of the masters of the 
sacred mysteries of heaven* 

Y‘ M 

Source; Sowandet Fola* *'IFA,” a pamphlet by Fela Sownade, July^ 1964* 
p. 27. 



DEFINITION 



B«-5 



OL* 0DU«*0iYI0»ARE a The vast and mighty belng^ without fathery 

without mother, self-existent, self-born* 



Source: Sowande* '•IFA#'* p* 28* 



DEFINITION 

ELEDA a "Creator” 

Source: Sowande* "IFA." p* 29* 
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OR Al. ..TRADITION 
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B -7 



The oracle was consuXied on behalf of the 16 major deltlee' as id tuhan 
they were due to come down to earth# They' inquired as to whether they would 
be able to stay on earth. They were told to offer sacrifice# Eji-Ogbe was 
the only one who did as he was Instructed. Ofun-meji was the first of the 
deities to be sent down to the earth; He returned to heaven to report that it 
was impossible to stay on earth, for it was all dark and one vast mass of 
water. Then, Olodumare gave Ejl-Ogbe authority to set things right on earth, 
yl^ugba and his followers arrived on earth and the very first thing that he 
4-k 4.***#u command that there be light, and there was light. He then commanded 
tnat the water be divided into two - for one part to go upwards and the other 
half to go downwards and that the sky become visible. He also commanded the 
water on the ground to let dry land appear# When dry land began to appear, 

to grow and all kinds of animals began to make their appearances 
according to the commands of EJl-Ogbe# Ofun-Meji had fully expected Eji-Ogbe 

ho mission unaccomplished, but as time went on, and 

«L n.ir a^thlng of EJi-Ogbe, he thought he would go down and 

see what was happening. When he arrived on earth, he found EJl-Ogbe and his 



o 

ERIC 



followsrs comfortably seated* He then ordered EJl-Ogbe to get up so that he» 
Ofun-Meji, the senior » could sit dourn» but £!jl«43gbe answered him not a word* 
Thus, EJl-Ogbe became the most senior of the 16 major deities and Ofun-Mejl 
became the least In order of seniority* 

Sources Adapted from Sowande* “I FA”, pp* 39-40* 







H.. , ACTIVITY 5 . , 

A) Introduetldn t This activity is a cdhtinuatlon of the previous activity. 

It is designed tp help students conclude their description of Yoruba 
religion. It is also intended to suggset that there are a great deal 
of conflicting beliefs in Yoruba religion. 

The specific objectives of this activity are: 

To analyze and note similarities and differences among 
the data. 

To evaluate evidence. 

% 

To conclude. 

To test conclusions against other conclusions. 

8) Materials : Readings: *'Three Interpretations of Yoruba R ell gion»’* 

Study Guide 

C) Teaching Strategy : 



1) Arrange students into the groups 
they uiere in during the previous 
activity. Distribute to each 
group the same set of evidence 
cards uuith which they were working 
yesterday. 



2 ) 

a) Have each group report the 

other features of Yoruba religion 
which emerged after they 
examined the data on the cards. 
Ask the other groups to comment 
by either adding or subtracting 
features to the reports. 



"Yoruba religion is...." 



b) Ask: WHY DOES ONE GROUP SEE ONE 

THING AND ONE GROUP ANOTHER? 

(1) Deal first with differences 
which might have emerged 
between groups with identical 
sets of evidence cards « 



Students may say: 

- different emphasis on one piece 
of evidence over another 

- Different meanings assigned to 
same piece of evidence 

• • • ^9 
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(2) Next discuss the different 
conclusions which may emerge 
between groups who considered 
different sets of evidence* 



Students might note that: 

•> a particular author may be 
representing just the evidence 
necessary to support his particular 
view 

“the priests at I f^;j may have a 
stake in promoting Orunmila (the 
deity of their oracle) over 
Olodumare* 



3) When all of the evidence has been 

satisfactorily consideredt have 
the Students refer to their data 
record sheets and ask: HOW HAS 

OUR DESCRIPTION OF THE FEATURES 
OF YORUBA RELIGION CHANGED? 

4) Direct the students to reed the 
interpretations of Yoruba religion 
appearing on pp* 6-9 

of their booklet and to complete \ 
the study guide accompanying these j 
readings* 



STUDY GUIDE - AcMvity 5 



!• List at least three (3) aspects of traditional Yoruba religion on which 
both author A and author 6 aoree > 

( 1 )__ 

( 2 ) 

(3)_ 



2« List at least three (3) aspects of Yoruba religion about which authors A 
and B disaorae . 

( 1 )„ 

( 2 ) 

C3) ^ 



3* In the spaces provided to the right of your responses to questions #1 and 
above* indicate whether author C agrees or disagrees with the points 
made there* 



4* Of the three authors* which one appears to support your conclusions about 
Yoruba religion reached in class today? Why? 
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ACTIVITY 6 
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A) lotcQ^iuction : The purpose of Activity 6 Is ;tp develop 9 WnplVslo^^^ 

the nature of Yoruba religion* ’ It Is espeplally dpsl^^ to have 
students develop a sensitivity to. the conflict between reason and 
faith as they may be applied to religious e><pePjBncee. 

The specific objectives of this activity os’s: 

To develop a conclusion about the nature of Yoruba religion* 

■' .■ To- kn#, thalrreligid^ is'an ' 

I Msjually is coneijdased to h'aVe primacy over '^reason*” 

To apply arltei^ia tP BWluoto data# r* 

To extract data )Prom readings* 

l* ! * i . s* • . < i 

B) fflateipials’ ; Study guide '-^ac^^^ 6 

Reading. ^ 



leachlno Strateov : 



.♦C'- 



* ... .1 

^ * a 



1) Asks' DR;fbRDE»S 

DESCRIPTION OF tRAbiTiONAL ' . 

YORUBA RELIGION COMPARE lAlIJH | 

; '. those: of Tte two immn writers? 






' ,r « ’ 



. j 

i . ^ \ ^ • 















2) Asks ’^‘ Hqw CAN W^ DECIDE Wf^ICH OF 
The FOUR' descriptions (consider 
student description derived In 
Activity 5 as one to be analyzed) 
or YORUBA RELIGION WE HAVE IS 
RIGHT? 



Students may report: 

• Close? agreement with Idowa 
than Sowande • 

t a ) 0 n home d#; supr ime del t y 

b) On hames^df iesser^ 

c) Pn character V of jPupr erne deity 
,*e* His ” oneness**) 



- Agreement with both writers 
concerning 

a) The hierarchical arrangement 
of the Yoruba pantheon 

b) Significant position of the 
oracle at Ife In Yoruba rellglor 

• A Gompapatlyely Jdifforffiflut my of 

looking at 1 :^ 

a) The particular structure of 
the heavenly hierarchy 

b) The entire experience - he 
was much more dispassionate 
then they* ^ 



IS 



er|c 
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3) Have the students pair themsplves 
with a neighbor* Assign a dif- 



ferent description ,of Yoruba . 

"tyirec^;* 



vi.‘, 



gtdu 



Arab 



rispeictfiVitf disfek^lbtiroris' and. . prepare 
a report of »thi* bt^dn§ihd^^^^a " ' ’ ' 
weaknesses of the description for 
the class. 



>ru' ‘r"'^ ■■ ■. ‘ 






a) Haw© the pairs report by asking 
•■fcthem ^ ^fete -the ^ ^tfinctl^^ ,;: ^ ; 
'‘'■‘''sfe W4^k h1abWb^s‘ ' "b f ‘'^hje ‘ deseri B^''^" 






"t ' 



MsQ wblch they analyzed * , ^ 

«j'i' ‘i. ,,?.?!. 









.J .. i S'* n ;• ,[ ' 






, Fqr exiample^ a pair assigned to 
•' ihalj^^ description of 

Vorufia rillgiori may list the follow- 






i-v 




hmk 

Lives In Nigeria 
Has, , book published op subject 
'i‘s’ "Wighly ' etfti'baCd^ 'J, ' ' *■ ' 

Uses a variety b'f evidence • 



:*i 






y; 






'as' 



report, 






^Qii the cMss-whv ^ tKkv 
thtfUbh^^ ^ e‘ q 1 veh dharacteristie 
-•i«^-M*"M^e1liQth^ weakness In 



tbe^ *ded cT IctidH ' dhai vzeH . 

I A- •; » r V : 'J • •'J ‘ :*'■ f I i " 






"! .'*' ,'i 'i';'/ 'd ■ ’ I; i'i'.' ‘is - •'. 

"j^rsf-yq s?dU'ar‘V y:<id 

^•■di ''d;; (d 

d, *.Cnv’ ;.:d-..'r nt vd i ..c 



•1 



V ■ c)d List ail \o^ libe criteria Tor 
evaluating evidence* 

r . l.>.’ (s'; 






I.y 



^:K.rn: 



... , . . 



--'T 



lA/eaknesses ^ ^ , ^ 

Sourde of some evidence- uri^ 

Does not consider all avldence (for 
examplSf that erf)ployed, by Sowand^) 

.is a ‘ 

SS. -I S'^f ■’■SSl> -S I .Jtj 

fp^. pxpmp|^ a pair, may rpport that 
"being' Yoruba"* is^ a strong point in 
the author *s favor* A reason may be 
"because personal experience helps 
a writer to understand better#" List 
the reason "personal experience" on 
the board* Or a pair might say that 
a weak point is "not reporting the 
sources of his evidence ^ because 
it may be necessary to check for the 
authenticity of the sources should 
other evidence be in conflict*" List 
on the board "reported sources*" 



A typical list might Include: 



Criteria for evaluating written sources 
Personal involvement 
Reliable evidence 
Amount of education 



Acceptancs of ideas at-large 
Ofijbctiviiy dr, impersonal jattltude 



n;: 






V -d: 



^ f i'.', ‘ • 



■' 'T < 






|ERIC 


















■1 
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5) Have students apply these criteria 
to the four descriptions* Ask: 
WHICH IS RIGHT? 

Have students enter this neui 
Information on their data record 
sheets next to the appropriate 
features of religion. 

. 



6) Direct students to read pp. 10-11 
In their booklet and to complete 
the study guide which accompanies 
the reading for tomorrow. 



Students may say: 

:1. Cyery man la entitledi to see his 

re^ligion hla own way 

2. We con sea that they agree that 

Yor uba: relit)! on has 

a. very hierarchical organization 
among del ties 

b. a eupreme .^delty who la aloof from 
affal^a pf earth , 

c. many lesser deities 

d. holy city at Ife 

e an important "lesser” deity is god 
of oracle • Orunmila 










c.:r:;r , ■•• sv;' ", ” V’‘:‘' '’; \'x^'r’“;'' ’" 






STUDY GUIDE - Activity 6 



A major problem for those who study about Africa has been the absence of 
uri'^tion records* This selection represents one personas conclusions about 
African history in the absence of such records* 



1* List two arguments or pieces of evidence which the author uses to support 
his conclusion about African history* 

a* . 

b* '• 



2* List two examples of the evidence produced by ”the efforts of some Negro 
intellectuals to discover periods of greatness in the African past*" 



a * 



b* 



3* Based upon the criteria developed in class today* describe below youi 
assessment of this reading as an accurate summary of African history* 



4* What have we learned about Africa so far which would tend to support or 
refute the two positions on African history cited in the reading? 





















*’’•’’* r'' 









ACTIVITY 7 



7 ’4r. r 






■•;,> i 'vUV,. »; 



^ ^ V 






‘ ; ' *' ' 

;n7-," 



'V' ',: t'r .■'> f I V ■■' i’ ;"*w’' 



to introduce students to the possible uses 
of religious oral traditions in the reconstruction of the African 



^7ru7i;.:y '75. c I" 

C> ■ 



Tlief sji^ of ibhis activity are i 



r<rv‘-" 



.' t < J. 



To Hyp^^esi;^ Yoruba history from oral data 






j To mp|<e inferencss from data 



To check hypotheses against additional data 
To analyze data 



B) 



Tapes Two oral traditions . 

1* "Human Beings Become Orisas" 
2. "Shahgo" 

Readings: List of Yoruba kings 

Two oral traditions - Shango 

, Study. .Quide,..: j.,..,; ^ ^ , 






C) Teaehino Strategy 






i) Asks 00 YOU AGREE tW DISAGREE WITH 
• ; .LAST NIGHTIS. READING? WHY? 



Students might question: 

Whether Africans are "creatures of 
fear and super stition^ helpless in 
the grip of magic and witchcraft*" 

the assumption tdat ' "isolatidh" 
necessar il V explains the absence of 
history in Arfrica - it mioht aiso 
explain pur lack of knowledge of 
African history. ■ 



2) a) Tell the students wg, are ooino 
^ i2fia£. £ recordino an oral 
tradition which we may to 

isii i;^ £ij^ I 

I 

b) Play the tradition "Human Beings | 

Become Orisas*" | 

|{ 

c) Ask: WHAT DOES THIS TRADITION SA' 

ABOUT YORUBA HISTORY? 



Ask: DO WE HAVE ANYTHING LIKE 
THIS IN OUR CULTURE? 



It says that exceptionally "good" 
Yoirubas sometimes are deified and 
worshipped by the people. 

Students might note that, we make "gods" 
of men also when we make national 
heroes or make saints of religious 
martyrs and leaders* 




m 















mmm 









Students might infer that 

the stories told about religious 
deities may refer to actual people and 
events in history , - 

religious oral traditions seem 
reliable^ as they pice transmitted 
carefully from speaker to listener 
(i*e* repeating the same phrases twice 
as 9 for iBXamplet ''Human beings become 
Orisas! 1 responded: Human beings 

become drisasl***") ' 



Ask: WHAT CAN WE INFER FROM THIS 

TRADITION ABOUT THE USE OF ORAL 
TRADITIONS AS HISTORICAL EVIDENCE? 






3)a) Introduce the Shango traditioh by 
^ telling students that this tradi- 
tion will oive us an ooioortunltv 
to test for the infer enees we have 
made about relioion and a people* s * 
history . 

b) Play the tradition "Shango*" 



c) Ask: WHAT INFERENCES CAN BE DRAWN 

ABOUT YORUBA HISTORY FROM THIS DATA? 



Students might make the following 
inferences 

Yorubas had kings 
Yorubas believed in plural marriage 
(Polygyny) ' 

There was an element of "consent” in 
political rule 



4) Tell the class we will check these 
hypotheses against some additional 
data tonight* Direct the students to 
read pp« 12«14 in their booklet 
and to complete the study guide for 
tomorrow's activity* 





TAPE SCRIPT 



I. HUIVIAN BEINGS BECOIVIE OR ISAS. ,, 

"Orunmila said: Human beings become Orlsael I responded: human beings become 

Orlsas, He said, Oduduwa, that you hear so much of, he was a human being. Because 
he did good while on earth as a man, he was remembered after his death and worshipped, 
Orunmila said: human beings become Orisas. I responded: human beings become 

□risas. He said Orisa— nla, for example, was a human being, but he was wiser than 
s 0 ows and did good on earth. Therefore, he was remembered and worshipped 
after his death. Therefore, human beings become Orisas, only the wise are 
worshipped. Human beings become Orisas." (Sowande, Fela, IFA. Pamphlet published 
by author: Howard University, pp. 43-44.) 

II. SHANGO 



"Two of Shango’s wives were quarrelsome, and there were also a few compJaints 
rom the subjects of Shango concerning his tyrannical ways of governing them, 
bhango became angry with everybody, mounted his horse, and went away Into tie forest. 

or a long time, he was expected back, but his people waited In vain. U/hen he did 
not return, the people feared that he had gone off in a fit of temper to lang 
himself. So they went in search of him. He was not found, but his hors^ was. 

The searcher therefore called out, 'Where are you, 0 King? Havs you haiged yourself?* 
o w c 0 replied from a long distance^ ^l\Io> I have not hanged myselfl * *Then 

come back to us, we want you,* they called back. But he replied, *(\lo, since there 

as een so mun trouble in the compound and so many complaints against me from 

you a , w 1 not come back to you; I will now rule you unseen,* So he ascended 

oK y ® chain which sprang from the Ayan tree. From heaven is has since 

own IS ngs p by lightning and thunder," (idowu, E, Bolaji, Olodumare: God 
i . n Yoruba , Belief . New VorkSs Frederick A. Praeger, 1966.) 



STUDY guide: - ACTIVITY 7 

1* Based upon the data to be found in the "List of Yoruba Kings" - 

(a) Approximately when were the years of King Shango’s reign? 

(b) List two uiays in which this data supports or rejects the hypotheses arrived 
at in class today, 

( 1 ) - - 

( 2 ) 

2m Compare the two narrative traditions about King Shango, then: 

(a) List two points upon which they both agree, 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(b) List at least one point upon which they appear to disagree. 



3, What seems to be the ma lor difference between these two oral traditions and 
that heard in class today? 



ACTIVITY B 




a) Introduction t Activity 8 begins to conciude this introduction to religion in 

traditional Africa* It is especially designed to develop conclusions about 
the application *of religious traditions to historical investigation and, 
in addition, to suggest that religion also may function to support 
existing political culture. 

The specific objectives of this activity are; 

To know that religious oral traditions may be useful in the reconstruc* 
tion of traditional African history 



To check tentative findings against additional data 
To develop a conclusion about the nature of religion. 
B) Materials; Student Handout "A Brief History of the Yoruba People" 



''Religion: Three Definitions" 
Study Guide, Activity 8 

C) Tea chi no Strateov ^ 

l)a) Ask: HOW DID YOUR HYPOTHESES 

ABOUT YORUIBA HISTORY STAND UP 
AFTER LAST NIGHT'S READING? lYlake 
a list on the board of the features 
of Yoruba history which were 
validated by the data. 

b) Ask: WHAT NEW INFORMATION EMERGED 

FROM YOUR ANALYSIS OF THIS DATA? 

Add this new infL mation to the 
list on the board. 



2) Distribute the reading "A Brief 
History of the Yoruba People o" 

Direct the class to compare these 
findings with those of anthropologist 
Miorton-Wllliams. (Allow 5-10 minutes 
for this exercise.) 

3) a) Ask; IN WHAT WAYS DID OUR 

ANALYSIS OF YORUBA HISTORY AGREE 
OR DISAGREE WITH THIS READING? 

b) Ask: HOW DID \GUR MENTAL PICTURE 

OF YORUBA POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
AT THE TIME OF KING SHANGO COMPARE 
WITH THE DIAGRAM OF KING ATIBA'S 
OYO? i 



The data supports inferences that 
torubas 

were politically organized as a kingdofi 
believed in plural marriage (polygyny) 
limited the powers of their kings 



Students might say that Yorubas 
had slaves 

seemed to be very aggressive 
believed in the idea of "face." 



Students will probably not have pictured 
the specific features of the "checks 
and balances" but they mav have 
inferred some sort of institutionalized 
check against the power of the king. 
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4) Ask: HOW DOES OUR ANALYSIS OF YORUBA 

HISTORY CylviPARE WITH THE DESCTaPTION 
DEFERRED BY THE PROFESSOR AT A 
CALIFORNIAN UNIVERSITY? 

5) Direct the stucienv i to refer to the 
last statement defining religion 
they have entered into their note- 
books. Asks HOW HAS THE RECENT 
ACTIVITY AFFECTED OUR DEFINITION OF 
RELIGION? Have students make any 
changes necessary in their definitions 
and enter them into their notebooks. 



Students should see that there is 
growing evidence to support the claims 
of the "Negro Intellectuals." 

%?©ligion is...." 



6) Direct the students to compare their 
definition of religion with those 
located on p. 15 of their 
booklets and to complete the 
accompanying study guide for 
tomorrow. 



I 

\ 
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STUDY GUIDE - ACTIVITY 8 



Road tho dofinltions of roliglon iwhlch appoar in your booklot oo p« 

As you do so, look for Informawion lAfhich will hslp you answer the follou/ing 
questions: 

!• What seams to be the two most important differences which emerge when these 
definitions are compared? 

(a) 

(b) 



2, In what ways does this information support or refute ideas about religion that 
were developed in class? 



3« What, aftfar analyzing these definitions, do you consider to be the most 
Important characteristics of religion which set it apart from other human 
Institutions and experiences? 



. HANDOUT #1 - Activity Q 
A Brief History of the Yoruba People 



This reading was taken from lYlarton-Williams, Peter, "The 
' Yoruba Kingdom of Oyo," in Forde, Daryll and P. M. Kaberry (ed»s.)» 
(^Sst A frican Kingdoms in the Nineteenth Century . London: Oxford 
University Press, 1969 • pp. 37-69. 



The city of Oyo asserted its power over its Yoruba neighbors}, extending 
its conquests southwards down to the edges of the forest and indeed penetrat- 
ing it to some extent. This expansion was achieved through the use of 
cavalry. Legends attribute the building of this empire to the earliest 
kings, who may have reigned et the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

The territory of the early empire, which was some ten thousand square miles 
in extent, was not incorporated into a centrally administered. ..state, but 
instead consisted of a large nuiiT»feer of internally autonomoys kingdoms whose 
rulers were said to derive their crowns from Oyo and were vassals of the 
Alafin (the "King" of Oyo).... 

Oyo began to participate in the coastal trade in slaves with Europeans 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, using the port of Oiudah.... 

In the eighteenth century Oyo reached the height of her strength, and 
in the second half £pf that centur^j/ was one of the most powerful and weaithy 
kingdoms in Africa.... Although the Yoruba could not conceivs of government 
without kingship (they can hardly do so nowadays), they believed that kings 
in general had a tendency to exploit their immense powers to the disadvantage 
of their subjects. The powers of the Alafin, however, were limited in 
practice not only by the ceremonial and ritual restrictions hedging his 
activities but also by opposing to. •.these powers the authorities of the 
Oyo Mesi and the Ogboni cult of the Earth. 



In the mid-1830*s Atlba changed the site of Oyo to its present location* 
Below Is a diagram of the structure of government during the reign of King 
Atlba* 



Alafin 






Oyo fVlesi 


Lord of the World and Life 


<r 


> 


Highest grade of titled 


Owner of the land 






0 f f 1 ce -h 0 1 der s 


ComDanlon of the Gods I 




7 ^ 


' 



1* Judges disputes between 

subjects and between vassals 
2* Taxing powers 
3* Commander-in-chief of arms 
4* Presides over all important 
r ell gi ous cer emonl es 



\ 



Ogboni 
Cult of the Earth 



1* King makers 

2* Can order Alafin*s suicide 
3* Important religious functions 
4* Private political and 
judicial'’ powers of each 
member in own section 
5* Raise arms for war 
6. Cannot collectively be 
dismissed from office 



i 



1. Control rituals at time 
of coronation and death 
of Alafin 

2* Judicial authority invoked 
whenever blood is shed 
3* Political decisions of Oyo 
Mesij particularly in rejec- 
tion of an Alafin, must be 
unanimously approved by 
Ogboni priests 



"Checks and Balances of Government in Atlba *s Oyo" 



ACTIVITY 9 



A) Introduction; This is the culminating activity in the unit. It is designed 

to help crystallize student conceptualization of traditional African religion 
and religion generally. These ideas might then be applied as hypotheses 
to guide further inquiry into the functions of religion in Africa or 
elsewhere in the world. 

The specific objectives of this activity are: 

To develop conclusions about the features of traditional African 
religion 

To generalize about religion in human society 
To apply generalizations to new data 

B) Waterials ; Handout #2 

C) TeachinQ Strateov 

1) Ask; lAjiHICH Of THE FOUR DEFINITIOHS 
YOU EXAP^lIHED LAST MIGHT SEEMED TO BE 
CORRECT? WHY? Allow students 10 
minutes or so to discuss this 
question. 

i 

2) Distribute Handout #2. Tell 
students to take the remainder of 
the period to respond to the 
question on the Handout. 

3) Collect student responses at the 
end of the class session. 



HAMDOUT #2 - ACTIVITY 9 



A professor of African history has recently made the following observation 
about religion in Africa: 

"Most Africans are anlmists. At its best, enirolem is a 
belief that God dwells everywhere; at its worst, a religion 
full of euperstition," 

In the space below write your reaction to this statement. Be sure to apply 
the ideas about African religion and religion geinerally which we have developed 
in this unit. Use the reverse side of this generalization if necessary. 



'V ’ 



TBAOXTIONAL AFRICAN RELIGION 



STUiENI READXNGS^ 
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TRADITIONAL AFRICAN REL I G ION 




THE SACRED TREE 



® y°“th «ho grows up in a Kikuvu 
Kenya. Waiyaki, the hero of the story, is being trained^v 
IS father to carry on the family tradition of Vedicine man*' for the^ 

him^tr^L pick up the story, Waiyaki's father is about to lead 

him to the most sacred spot of this Kikuyu village. 



Waiyaki felt close... 



Mapted from James Nugui, The River Betw een. 
The Humanities Press, Inc. 7 1968. pp. 18-19. 



York 



• . . hill of God. 



THE MOLIMO FESTIVAL 



tha Congo for 



They stood there,.. 



Adapted from Colin Turnbull, 
Simon and Schuster, 1962. pp 



est People . 
74-80. 



New York 



almost overwhelming expectancy. 
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DEATH BY LIGHTNING 



This excerpt is from a novel set in Western Nigeria. It describes the 
traditional reaction among the Yoruba people to a death by lightning-- 
the death of Joshu^ one of the major characters in the novel. 



were in. . . 



Adapted from T. M. Aluko, One Man, One Wife . London: 
Heinemann Educational Books, Ltd., 1967. pp. 119-122. 



o • . and c lo th we aving • 



ERIC 



INTERPRETATIONS OF YORUBA RELIGION 



Dr, E, Boloji Idowu, a Yoruba Christian, accomplished this work as a 
portion of the requirements for his Ph.D. degree. He is now connected 
with Ibadan University in Nigeria. In his Olodumare: God in Your b a 

Belie f, Idowu stresses the supremacy of Olodumare among the variety 

of deities to be found in the Yoruba pantheon (the sum of all the gods 
of a people). 



In order to,,. 



Adapted from E, Bolaji Idowu, Olodumare: God in Yoruba Belief . 

York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. pp. 48-70. ^ ’ 



,,, above them all. 












f. * 





3. 



Dr » Fela Sowandej also a Yoruba chief and presently a professor of African 
misic and religion at Howard University, Washington, D.C., disagrees quite 
strongly with Dr. Idowu's analysis--feeling that, for one thing, the oral 
traditions which Idowu used to support his conclusions "must be the weirdest 
in circulation." Sowande*s views have been expressed in a booklet he pub- 
lished titiled "If a" in 1964. 



Oral traditions state... 



Fela Sowande, If a . (a pamphlet published by the F’^thor and 
available by writing him at Howard University, Wasuington, 
D.C.), 1964. pp. 27-39. 



. ..Orangun (formerly Ofun-meji). 



RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND CULTS 



Daryll Forde is an English anthropologist who has studied many cultures in 
West Africa including Yoruba. 




The 



Yoruba have... 




Adapted from Daryle Forde, "The Yoruba -Speaking Peoples of South- 
Western Nigeria." in Daryll Forde, (ed.). Ethnographic Survey 
of Africa . London, S.W.I.: International African Institute, 

1962. pp. 29-30. 
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This reading is taken from the introduction to a book of readings on 
present-day Africa. It was written by T. Walter Wallbank, a professor 
of history at a well-known university in Southern California. 



Africa is a... 




4. 



A VIEW OF AFRICAN HISTORY 



Adapted from T. Walter Wallbank, Cent emp o r a r v Africa: 
C^ontine nt In Transition (Revised edition). Princeton, 
New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1964. An* 

Anvil Original, pp. 14-16. 



...or debilitating diseases." 



A LIST OF YORUBA KINGS 



Adeyemi 

Adelu 

Atiba 



c. 1859 
c. 1838... 



Adapted from Samuel Johnson, The History of the Yorubas. 
Lond on : Ron 1 1 ed g e , 1921. ap pend ix . 



.Ajaka 
Or any an 
Oduduwa . 
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TRADITION #1 
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son of,,. 



Adapted from Samuel Johnson, The History of the Yorubas 
London: Ront ledge, 1921, pp, 149-152, ’ 



,,,and hanged himself, 



TRADITION #2 



Sango was a, « , 



E, Bolaji Idoiyu, Olodumare: God in Yoruba Belief , 

York: Frederick A^/ Praeger, 1966, p, 90, 



.,, Sango in Oyo, 



RELIGION - THREE DEFINITIONS 



1, The expression of,,. 



William Morris, (ed,). The American Heritage Dictionary 
of., the English Language , Boston: American Heritage 

Publishing Co,, Inc, 1969, p, 
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A unified system... | 




Charles Clock and Rodney Stark, Religion and Society 
in Tension. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965. p. 4. 

...adhere to them. 


■ 

B 


The feelings, acts, 


R^Hp 


i 


l^p 

■ 


William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience: j 
A Study of Human Nature. New York: The Modern Library, j 
1902. pp. 31-32. 1 
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...may consider divine. 
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